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EDITORIAL: 


As Autumn draws to a close and Winter begins officially; most Austra- 
lians think of cold Winter days, early sunsets, raincoats, hot pies 

at the football (Australian Rules of course!), and long for the warmer 
days to follow. But Rolls-Royce enthusiasts only think of one thing 
- the Annual Federal Rally which is held over the Queen's Birthday 
weekend in June: 


And so they should, for this event is not only the most important and 
entertaining Rally; it is our only opportunity to show the strength 

of our Federal Club, to make and renew acquaintances from Interstate 

and to forget that Sydney has a higher rainfall than Melbourne and an 
unfinished Opera House; that Melbourne's challenge to the Harbour Bridge 
subsided under the load of one heavy truck and that in South Australia 
the pubs still close at 6.00 p.m. The Federal Rally brings us all 
together from almost every State of the Commonwealth with our one common 
interest -— Rolls-Royce. 


This year, the Organisation of the Rally to be held on the 10th, 11th 
and 12th June in Albury, is in the hands of the Victorian Branch and 
promises to be no less successful than previous Federal Rallies, al- 
though as every year passes and the standard rises, so does the organ- 
isation of subsequent Rallies becomes more formidable. Conducting a 
Federal Rally not only involves a tremendous amount of work for the 
host State, but more often than not it involves a heavy financial bur- 
den. Never the less all this is acceptable to an Organising Committee 
if the end result justifies the effort - and the best way to demon- 


strate this is by your keen support. 
Therefore, whatever your plans are for June, 1967, let them include 
the Federal Rally at Albury. Take a close look at any problem that 


might keep you away and do try to effect a solution that will allow 
you to participate in the most enjoyable event of the Rolls-Royce year. 


THE EDITORS. 
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THE RESTORATION OF A 191] SILVER GHOST 
CHASSIS NO. 1671 


(PART 1) 
BY: DR. K.C. McMILLAN 


Following the ownership and enjoyment of previous Rolls-Royces, a 1930 
Pll with wondrous engine and mechanicals, but monstrous body; a pass- 

ing 20/25 and a rather unsuccessful attempt to use an H.R. Owen-Gurney 
Nutting 25/30 as a family work-a-day car, the taste of honey was there 
and the knowledge that the oldest Rolls-Royce in New Zealand was dom- 

iciled a bare mile from home and not being used must have done wonders 
to my powers of persuasion. In any case, May, 1963 saw me the proud 

owner of a very sad looking bit of machinery, one glance at which made 
my wife throw up her hands in horror. 


The Chassis was No. 1671, built in 1911, just prior to the introduc- 
tion of the London-Edinburgh model which started at Series 1700. The 
car still had the three-speed gear box, open propellor shaft, three- 
quarter elliptic springs at rear, all of which were to be changed in 


the same year. 


The car which I was fortunate enough to acquire, up to a few months 
previously had been earning its keep as a garage tender vehicle, on 

the road every day and frequently used to tow cars which had broken 
down. It would seem that although sold initially to the Midlands it 
was shipped to New Zealand at an early date. To quote from a letter 
from the Factory "The Chassis was received on test on the 2)1st June, 
1911 and despatched on 20th October in the same year". I understand 
that about 1913 the car when in Sydney was involved in an accident when 
the chauffeur was injured, his girl friend killed and even more serious, 
the radiator badly damaged. The radiator was rebuilt in Sydney from 
brass and is one of the very few departures from the original chassis. 


The chassis had weathered about three bodies, the last one being a very 
square "early Hudson" type, with rather cloddy mudguards and although 
still using the original wheel hubs, all wheels had been altered. The 
rear pair were solid welded-on discs, the front wire, but so construc- 
ted as to increase the front track by several inches. This in turn, 
had affected the steering and necessitated the fitting of wedges (more 


of which anon). 


A few valves had stuck in their guides and so the old girl was towed 
ignominiously home. She was immediately attacked on all sides and soon 
reduced to bare original chassis. It was remarkable that odd pieces 
of angle iron, etc., which had been added on over the years showed 
plenty of rusk, but the original chassis showed none thanks probably to 
both the quality of the metal and the thickness of paint which was sim- 
ilar to porcelain enamel. 


Despite the warning against steam-cleaning given by Jim Cooper in the 
article on the restoration of his Alpine Eagle, I decided to have this 
done. Dirt, grime, grease and oil had caked up in layers over the 
years, especially anywhere near the clutch, so a friend arrived one 
Saturday morning with his portable steam cleaning plant, and we set to 
on the side of the street outside our house. (It is extraordinary 
where the small boys came from!) We did take care to avoid direct aim 
at bearings. Immediately afterwards I lubricated everywhere and have 
had no cause to regret the cleaning process. The front spring leaves 
were parted according to the Handbook, and lubricated with graphite 
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grease. Then the radius rods and torque rod ends were cleaned out 
and filled with Molybdenum grease. The steering joints were amazing- 
ly free from wear.and required only a clean.and a replacement of a 
broken spring at the front end of the side steering-tube. The steer- 
ing is very direct, in fact at first was too lively until I discovered 
small wedges had been placed between the springs and front axle and 
with the removal of these, a big improvement has been obtained. There 
is no play whatever in the box and the steering wheel still looks 
brand new. 


Next of course, came the inevitable scrape down - only those who have 
done some restoration will know how endless this stage seems. Next 
the painting, which I did by brush with garage doors closed and floor 
well watered. The first coat I used was grey Preparakote then Galvan, 
tinted grey, as a heavy full-bodied intermediate coat and finally 
Dulux enamel tinted to a very dark grey, which I have found very sat- 
isfactory, since black shows every little imperfection in the surface, 
but by tinting 1 in 7 white to black a "softer" black effect was ob-— 
tained. Sanding-down was done with Wet and Dry paper in intermediate 
and fine grades. One of the joys of restoring is that when there is 
so much to do there is endless variety in the nature of the work, so I 
found myself alternating between brakes and engine as the mood moved 
me. 


Starting at the rear, the hubs were removed and new bearings fitted. 
These are a common size and readily obtainable. New brake linings 
were fitted. It is an essential part of the construction that only 
gear oil be used in the rear hubs, any excess finding its way out 
through an overflow on the inner face, preventing oiling of the brakes. 
Grease on the other hand, would block the overflow and soon find its 
way to the shoes. The braking system is perhaps the only weak feature 
of the car by modern standards, the normal braking being done by the 
hand or side brake working on rather narrow diameter drums, and on the 
rear wheels only. The foot-—brake is an emergency brake and works on 
the propellor shaft just behind the gear box. The use of this on 
1671 sets up a most tremendous clatter and makes one think in terms of 
the dreaded sideslip. 
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Correspondence with Adrian 
Garrett in Sydney prompted 
me to write to the factory 
for the proper cast iron 
shoes which he thought might 
Stile be wine stock. Ay leuter 
back informed me that "they 
were extinct". I have fitt-— 
ed a lining which works well 
in orly ‘conditions. Lt is 
Ferodo and resembles the 
clutch lining, and has an 
open "webbing" appearance. 
Certainly it is impossible 
to keep oil away from these 
regions, as the lubrication 
in those days appeared to be 
a total loss system, espec- 
lally from the clutch with- 
drawal shaft, which is fed 
from a valve at the end of the hollow crankshaft. 


To turn to the engine, this had been overhauled previously, and several 
modifications performed. The original cast-iron pistons had been 
-replaced by Leyland Tiger pistons, which were an aluminium alloy. 
Valves fitted well in their guides, but were not interchangeable being 
of varying calibres. I had to replace one valve only, the other being 
in good order, but both valve faces and seats needed trueing before 
being lapped in. The tappets showed considerable wear so these were 
built up with work-hardening phosphor-bronze. The sump plate was 
removed and the bottom end of the motor inspected. There was no evid- 
ence of wear and apart from cleaning the filter nothing else was done 
here. The clutch and flywheel were removed mainly just "to have a 
look" and also to adjust the valve situated at the rear end of the 


hollow crankshaft. This allows oil to escape as full depression of 
the clutch, and is regulated to permit sufficient lubrication of the 
clutch withdrawal shaft. pes Z “if 


Turning to the electrics, I found two major modifications had been 
carried out. The distributor had been changed so that the spark 
occurred when the points opened, and the carbon brushes had been re- 
moved and the key-way altered. It was therefore, changed to the later 
type. The original Bosch magneto had been replaced by a Watford 
aviation type (from a 12-cylinder Rolls-Royce Kestrel engine), with 
alternate contacts earthed out. I believe this was done because the 
original was giving some trouble with shorting in wet conditions, but 
in any case, the original was found and supplied to me later on. The 
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Aluminium panels in position. Note headlamps and 
neatly fabricated gear lever. 


Accumulators had been replaced with a more modern battery - coil sys- 
tem - unfortunately not one of those beautiful Rolls-Royce coils, 
complete with ballast resistance: 


The first move was to throw all wiring away and to renew the lot. On 
the coil side the high tension leads were fed through brass tubing of 
varying lengths, running through the distance bush clips above the 
plocks: these clips were fortunately preserved, but had been incorrect- 
ly mounted. The generator had been mounted on a platform built above 
the engine and in looking around for an alternative site I decided to 
hide it away underneath rather like the later Ghosts. I had made up 
a pulley in two halves and locked with Allen grub-screws and fastened 
this on the short "engine coupling tube" between clutch and gear box. 
It fitted with just enough room to clear a cross-member of the chassis 
and also the lubrication hole. The generator was mounted fairly high 
up on the right hand side and connected to the pulley with a Whittle- 
type, belt: About 8 amps is provided at 1500 revs. - all that I need 
to keep the battery happy. 


Doors completed and aluminium beading fitted. 
Observe driving dogs on rear wheel hubs. 


IIL? 


Working back from the engine, I found the clutch to need no attention, 
nor was there any marked wear in the bronze driving blocks. The gear- 
box (I should say change-speed gear box) looked as new inside and still 
runs very quietly. A large snag wasS encountered in coverting an ugly 
central ball change gear lever to the original quadrant change which 
together with the side-brake I desired to have outside the body. Work- 
ing from photograpns and using a small ball bearing race for the shaft 
to slide sideways, after countless settings-up and tearings-down with 
appropriate language, we finally achieved something which worked. 

Even today, there is not the effortless sliding motion in all directions 
one would like, but this could improve in time. The magnification of 
movement of gear lever compared with the sliding shafts in the change 
speed box made the final positioning of the whole quadrant very exact- 
i eKope A new gear lever was made up of steel (then nickel plated) to 
match the shape and thickness of the side brake lever. 


The differential I have so far ignored, apart from a change of oil. 
I feel there is probably a little too much backlash, but it is quiet 
enough so "let sleeping dogs lie". 


The wheels constituted a big problem, and eventually I shipped the 
five original wheel hubs to Dunlop Rim and Wheel Co. in Coventry, 
England. The rear hubs had to be separated at the weld of the discs 
but fortunately nothing was damaged in the process. The hubs instead 
of carrying fine splines lock in place with eight large dogs and a 
ring is then screwed up tight and a safety lock is achieved by a small 
steel tab. 


The goal for the restoration of "Spooky" as it had become known, was 
the sixth International Rally held in March, 1965, but due to a host 
of heart-breaking delays, despite letters, cables and even a phone 
call to Coventry the five wheels complete with 6.00 X 21 tyres were 
not unloaded in New Zealand until a week after the Rally finished. 
However, it did have the effect of making everybody concerned push 
on with the jobs in hand to be completed in time. 


END OF PART 1 
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FOR SILVER GHOST BODY BUILDERS 


Although the following tables have been taken from Rolls-Royce liter- 
ature dealing with Silver Ghost chassis and coachwork, they may be 
taken as a general guide for most pre-world War 11 Rolls-Royce vehicles. 


STEERING COLUMNS 


Type of Distance from Dash Height above Chassis Angle with 
Column. to lowest point of Frame to lowest point Chassis 
Wheel. of Wheel. Frame. 


ality Dn. 


A 25-1/8th 27-11/16th 5 2350 
B 28 2645 48,0 
Cc 32 2345 420 
D 35% 20 350 


COACHWORK DIMENSIONS 
Recommended for Front Seats 


Height above Chassis 
Frame to centre of 
compressed cushion. 


Height from 
compressed 
cushion to 
lowest point 
of Wheel. 


Distance from Wheel 
to back squabbing 
compressed. 


Colum. 


nar ay abe, 


A 15-7/8th 10-3/16th 
B 16 10 

Cc 16 9 

D 15 


The following dimensions and angles are recommended: - 


Angles of front seats for "A" and "B" columns - 
Cushion sloping 5° from horizontal. Back squabbing sloping 169 
from vertical. 


Angles of front seats for "C" and "D" columns - 
Cushion sloping 10° from horizontal. Back squabbing sloping 16° 
from vertical. 


Angles of rear seats - 
Cushions sloping 10° from horizontal. Back squabbing sloping 
19° from vertical. 

Distance from back of front seat to front of rear seat - 


With extra seats facing rear, or sideways, not less than 30 in. 
With extra seats facing front, not less than 36 in. 


Extracted from: 
"Memoranda on Fitting Coachwork and Completing Rolls-Royce Cars". 


Rolls-Royce Ltd. - 3rd Edition, 1920. 
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RESTORING A 1937 BENTLEY 
(PART 11) 
BY: KEN HOSKINS 


The engine had not yet had any attention. It was a bit down on per- 
formance while it was a bit up on oil consumption, and fairly noisy. 
There was lots of blue smoke showing in the exhaust and it used about 
half a gallon of heavy oil to each tankful of petrol. It probably 
didn't reach this advanced state of tiredness in just 75,000 miles. 


Although it is sensible to have the experts overhaul the engine, two 
considerations were influencing me against this. One, you can easily 
guess —- right: It was the quote for the job from those who should 
know. Secondly, as I live in the country, I would not be able to 
follow day by day progress, nor would I see much of the motor, which 
I very much wanted to see. 


So we decided to tackle the job in Moss Vale in a small garage bélong- 
ing to one of those dedicated mechanics who are all too rare these days. 
In the weeks which followed, let me say the co-operation and help which 
we received from Bert Ward and Don Appelby was really first class and 
very much appreciated. 


The first part of this story was unfortunate in that we really knew the 
"rules" but we decided that a minor repair may possibly prove sSatisfac- 
tory. So that others may benefit from our disappointing experience, 
the story is briefly that we found about 0.007 in. wear in the bores 

and we fitted new "Standard" rings. The pistons were knurled and 
fitted with new pins. Gudgeon bushes were renewed and diamond honed 

to fit the new pins. During the running in process No. 6 piston seized 
just slightly - but enough. Subsequent inspection showed that this 
piston was just too big and that an oil blockage occurred in the small 
side hole of No. 6 con rod. So we started again. 


The basic objectives for the engine overhaul which I required were: 


To correct the excessive oil 
consumption. 


To have performance equal to 
or better than new. 


To achieve silence as close to 
new aS reasonably possible. 
(With a Bentley I am told sil- 
ence is sacrificed slightly 
due to the twin carburettors, 
the modified camshaft and the 
Slightly wider tappet settings 
necessary for higher speeds). 


In view of the modern petrols 

available, I wanted a higher compression, but not too high, as the 

Car must remain silky and quiet. So after the cylinder head had been 
reconditioned (which included grinding valves and seats, fitting new 
valve springs and seals), we set it up level on the bench and with a 
laboratory pipette and measuring cylinder, we carefully filled the 
combustion chamber with kerosene and this gave its capacity in c.c.'s. 


Then I consulted Repco's gasket division and they made two new copper 
and asbestos head gaskets which were almost exactly half original 
thickness. They were Ilm.m thick and this, together with the re-bore 
(0.025 in. oversize) was calculated to give 6.6 to 1 compression. 
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"SPECIALISTS IN ce Ti 


The motor was dismantled and thoroughly cleaned, but the crankshaft 


was not removed, nor was the timing gear. In view of the crankpins 
being only 0.0005 in. oval and being standard size we assumed the 
mains would be quite satisfactory. The big end bearings however, were 


carefully closed to restore the original clearance. 


To avoid any further risk from inadequate cleaning, a full flow oil 
filter was fitted. Now, with a hot engine we have almost 10 lbs. oil 
pressure on idle and over 20 lbs. when running, so that the bearings 
are very satisfactory. 


The block was bored out 0.025 in. to suit pistons in stock which were 
Mark V1 postwar design. These were split-skirt instead of the old 
solid skirt and the ring design was slightly different. They were 
hand-tapped into the bores and again carefully fitted with new piston 
pins and little end bushes to ensure silence. 


The water pump was noisy and leaking so the shaft was ground and the 
pump body and glands were bushed and re-bored. The water cooling jack- 
ets on the inlet manifold were blocked up so they had to be cleaned. 
Then the carburettors were thoroughly reconditioned with many new parts. 


Two of the mufflers were beyond repair, so we rebuilt them in heavy 
steel as well as a new section of tail pipe. 


The car has run almost 5,000 miles since the re-build, and already the 
first two objectives covering oil consumption and silence have been 
fully realized. Performance has not yet been fully tested except 
briefly in third gear which now shows 80 m.p.h., but I did want to go 
to the Canberra Rally, so I left further testing until later. 


However, it is now quite clear that the overhaul has been very success-— 
ful and B84 LS is indeed a shining example of "The Silent Sports Car". 


That brings us to the end of the first stage of the restoration, and of 
course, planning is already under way for the future. There are still 
many things which can be done both to complete the restoration and 
perhaps improve slightly on the 1938 design. 


44 litre: foursome coupé de ville by Barker on chassis no. Brr5 FY. 
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A car which is 28 years old and which still offers comfort and perform- 
ance equai to new and which causes quite some comment wherever it goes, 
is after all, a very special kind of motor car, and a very satisfying 
hobby. 


(THE END) 
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BENTLEY 


DROP HEAD COUPE 
34 LITRE. 41 LITRE. 


room, the drop head coupé is an ideal 
dual-purpose car. The head has been 
specially designed to secure exceptionally 
easy operation and a neat appearance, either 
open or closed. 
34 LITRE $01,485 compLere 


44 LITRE $41,535 COMPLETE 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE OVER 
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THE PROTOTYPE CONTINENTAL 
PHANTOM 1 


The following article (in two Parts) is printed with grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the Editor of "Early and Late", Captain J.W. Stead R.N. 
It was written by Mr. H.I.F. Evernden, formerly Chief Designer of 
Rolls-Royce Limited. Unfortunately, the photographs have suffered 
in the reprinting process, but non-publication would detract from the 
value of the text. 


(PART 1) 


"The London to Edinburgh car of about 1911, I seem to remember, did 
785 m.p.h. on Brooklands and now, with greater power, we only do 74 
m.peh. ~ the former must have been better for windage". This letter 
from Royce to Hives, his Chief Experimental Engineer at Derby, in 
November, 1925, expressed the mood of the time. Earlier that year a 
modern overhead valved engine had replaced the side valve unit of the 
Silver Ghost, after 20 glorious years. There was disappointment that 
the enhanced power had not produced a proportional improvement in the 
car's performance. A special open sports Phantom 1 Chassis No. 10 EX 
had been made by Barker & Co., coach builders of London, the intention 
being to have a car to appeal to the small but influential fraternity of 
owners who would accept the discomforts of an open touring body in 
exchange for an increase in performance and particularly in maximum 
speed, In this category were certain Europeans who indulged in Con- 
tinental touring and the Maharajas of India. This. car, in spite of 
its special engine with a compression ratio of 5.2 to 1, proved to be 
little faster than the standard model, yet it had been hoped to be the 
reincarnation of the famous London to Edinburgh Car and the Continental 
Silver Ghost. 


The classic coach builder of the day, a craftsman whose ancestors had 
built carriages for the landed aristocracy, in some cases as far back 
as the reign of Charles 1, was an artist but certainly not a scientist 
or an engineer. His methods of body construction were still those 
evolved in the days of the horse drawn carriage and were totally inad- 
equate to cope with the stresses set up in the motor car capable of 
almost five times the speed. To cope with body cracking, more and 
more wrought iron was unscientifically introduced into the structure 
without an adequate reward in increase in strength. Consequently, 
since 1911, cars besides becoming materially bigger, had become dis-— 
proportionately heavier. This fact, together with the advent of 
tyres of large section and lower pressure, caused an increase in the 
road rolling resistance. Even more important was the fact that the 
wind drag of the car had increased enormously due chiefly to the 
increase in the frontal projected area. The front wings had grown 

to envelop the wheels, the body had widened, headlamps had risen to 
add to the frontal area of the taller radiator and the higher bonnet 
and scuttle. Also there occurred little improvement in the aero- 
dynamic form. 


Robotham, assistant to Hives in Derby, had appreciated these facts and 
by a series of tests at Brooklands had demonstrated the cost in miles 
per hour of items of coachwork by the simple process of removing them 
in progression - the wings, side spare wheels, headlamps, etc. The 
removal of the front wings gave an increase in maximum speed of 6.4 
miles per hour, by far the largest single item, but such features as 
the side spare wheel, the windscreen and the bonnet ventilation, in all 
were shown to account for 11.4 miles per hour. This; at farms: sight, 
may not look very impressive until it is known that with the exhaust 
system cut-out open 11 more horse power was available and only 2 miles 
per hour increase in speed was achieved. 
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Original photo of 16EX. It differs from 10EX in the lighter body, rear axle ratio, and other invisible items, 


At the time I was a Designer with Royce at West Wittering, Sussex. 

At his home, Elmstead, he had two or three designers whilst I was 
housed in a small studio in the village a quarter of a mile away. 
Royce lived at West Wittering all of the summer but from December to 
late April he moved to the South of France to his Villa at Le Canadel 
with one or more of his staff. 


During the summer, almost fortnightly visits were made by Hives and 
members of the engineering staff to West Wittering for discussions 
which, in fine weather, were held under the mulberry tree in his 
garden. As an extra duty I had been assigned the task of educating 
the coach builders by peaceful persuasion to improve the engineering 
of the body structure; an unenviable task since they had all the con- 
servation of the craftsman, and the backing of a Worshipful Company 
in the City of London, founded years before the horseless carriage 
had been dreamt of. Also for generations they had been coach builders 
to families and, in consequence, they formed the core of the sales 
organisation. 


Royce became very impressed with these problems; for almost a year I 
was engaged in making designs of a new open touring car to reduce the 
windage drag and incorporating features which emerged from the Derby 
tests and the studies which had been made of the products of Continen- 
tal competitors. It was not until the December of 1926 that ideas be- 
came crystalised and it was agreed to produce a car from the design I 
had made under the guidance of Royce. 


As coachwork then was not the direct responsibility of the Company, 
there was some reluctance to spend money on a project of a completely 
new Phantom 1 experimental motor car and it was thought that the coach- 
builder should share in the cost. I had the fortunate idea that the 
majority of the improvements required could be applied to 10 EX by 
cutting off the rear of the body at the back of the front seat and by 
making a new rear end to the car and also a new set of wings, a new 
windscreen and by lowering the steering wheel and front seat by 4 ins. 
The original builders of 10 EX, Barker & Co., of London, finally agreed 
to do the work for £300. It was my happy day when Royce, who had been 
using 10 EX for a while, handed it over to me, to take to London to have 
the alterations put in hand. 


I had great difficulty in getting the coach builders to comprehend the 
shape of the wings and the body required. These are difficult things 
to depict by a drawing using orthographic projection. Moreover, the 
design was so ahead of its time that it was difficult to persuade the 
coach builders to depart so radically from the time honoured form 
associated with his name, I collected the modified car from the coach- 
builders on April 9th, 1927. 
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Front end view of one of the three production 
Phantom 1 Continentals. 


Test driver George Radcliffe drove the car to Derby for work to be 
carried out on the chassis. After preliminary road tests Robotham 
reported, "We consider that the performance of 10 EX at high speeds 
has been materially improved by the alterations to the body. It holds 
the road better and has a higher maximum speed." In the last week 

of April of that year the car came to West Wittering for Royce to try. 
He was well pleased with it, but many features he thought needed further 
design and development attention. Nothing was ever good enough for 
Royce, Subsequent improvements to the steering and suspension which 
were made on this car were eventually put into production of the stan- 
dard model. 


This car 10 EX, was known domestically as the "CJ" sports car. Claude 
Johnson the founding Managing Director of the Company had given the 
project his full backing, just as earlier he had sponsored the London 
to Edinburgh project. Unfortunately for all concerned, early in the 
year 1926, he died and his place was taken by his brother Basil who 
was less convinced of the wisdom of the project, fearing that we were 
falling under the spell of the monster of speed and power and would 
produce a rough and noisy car, typical of the sports car of the day. 


Royce summed up his own intentions admirably in a letter which he wrote 
to Basil Johnson. " .eeee. WE do not propose to make this car coarse 
as in the case of other sports cars or one that will not run in traffic 
in top gear. Otherwise we should simply have no special feature of 
merit. The object of preparing this chassis is that, if speed mer- 
chants, inthe form of English peers or Indian Rajahs and others, doubt 
the capacity of the Rolls-Royce Phantom 1, this specimen, which we 
should be able to repeat, can be tried by them. You want to bear in 
mind that we have no thought of making a freak machine or to depart 
from the smooth and silent model, but we do think that the owners of 

the smooth and silent models with their large bodies capable of 80 
m.p.h. will be pleased to know that the same chassis and engine when 
fitted up as a touring car will be capable of 95 - 100 m.p.h." 


(END OF PART 1) 


An early photograph of Chassis No. 10 EX in original yt 
trim, coachwork by Barker & Co. 


